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October Fun 


E HAD a good laugh the day Dorothy Wagstaff brou 
us her drawing for this October cover. Dorothy chuckl 
too and assured us that her puckish little Jack Frost did not in 
tentionally let his paint drip on Mrs. Gray Squirrel’s nose, but 
couldn’t keep from laughing when he saw how funny she looked 
Who could? I really can’t blame Mrs. Squirrel for being annoyed 
I might not feel like laughing if someone dribbled paint onm 
nose, but I’m sure I would have to laugh if I looked in the mirror 
Mrs. Squirrel feels awfully cross right now, but whether 
happiness for the day is spoiled by a drop of red paint on hera 
all depends on her. If she spends the day scolding and chatterin 
about how mean it was of Jack Frost to let his paint drip on 
she will feel hurt and abused and probably go to bed with a head 
ache and maybe get up cross the next morning—all because-of on 
little drop of pretty red paint! But if she can see the funny sideo 
it and laugh with Jack Frost she will feel oh, so much better—an 
she will have a good story to tell all her neighbors too! Dorothy 
didn’t draw another picture of Jack Frost and Mrs, Squirrel, buf § 
if she had I’m sure they would both be laughing. 

And that reminds me that Halloween is on the way, and Ja 
Frost is not the only fun-loving little elf that wil be abroad 
night. Every happy-hearted boy and girl will want to have hi 
share in the fun, and it is just possible that before the evening! 
over someone may play a trick on you, even one that is not alto 
gether to your liking. But if this should happen, just laugh it of 
Remember how funny Mrs. Squirrel looks when she is mad! If yoy 
don’t want to be laughed at, don’t look like that! 


Editor. 
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The geese are honking overhead 
With thin and distant cry; 

They form a weaving silver wedge 
Against the autumn sky. 


With flaming tails that shoot aloft 
Like amber-colored streaks, 

The busy squirrels frisk about 
With acorns in their cheeks, 


October 


By Nona Keen Duffy 


The autumn leaves adorn each lawn 
In yellow, red, and brown; 

They take to wing and fly about 
To decorate the town. 


October days are busy days ; 
For squirrels, geese, and me— 

There are so many things to do, 
So much to hear and see! 
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IN WONG watched his younger sister fur- 

tively from across the study table. She had 

not written a word of her theme for at least ten 
minutes. 

“What's the matter,” he asked, “are you 
stuck ?” 


Tippy looked at him, her eyes troubled and , 


grave. 

“Yes, I am stuck. We are all stuck—here in 
this strange place.” 

“Why can’t you accept it, Tippy? You know 
Father had to make a move sometime—that 
New York was too crowded with his line of 
business.” 

“But why did it have to be Marietta? Why 
couldn’t he have opened up some place where 
there was at least one other Chinese family?” 

“You know the answer to that too. Mr. Mor- 
rison, the importer, studies about business all 
over the States, and he said that here in Marietta 
people love artistic things and that the field was 
wide open.” 

Tippy’s thoughts swung to the store below 
their living quarters. She loved the beautiful 
pictures and figures, vases and tables. She had 


. missed each piece as it was sold, for the store 


was not as full as it had been when they first 
came to Marietta. 

“Yes, the business has done well,” she ad- 
mitted with a sigh. 

“It is lonely for us here, I know, Tippy. We 
had so many friends in New York, but we 
have to make the best of it.” 

“It is easy for you to talk.” Tippy’s voice 
held a note of envy. “At the high school you are 
popular. They want you to run in the races and 
to play on their team. They even ask you to make 
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By Adele Haberlein 


speeches in assembly because you have fix 
things to say.” 

“Are you sorry, Tippy?” 

“Oh, no, I am happy for you, but at junio 
high the girls don’t notice me. I stand around 
alone before school. At noon I get my tray and 
sit down. Nobody ever comes to that table.” 

“Do you know why I get along?” Lin asked 
“I made up my mind the very first day that when. 
ever I had a chance to take part in anything] 
would try to do it better than anyone else a 
school.” 

“And you do,” Tippy said generously. “Eve 
at junior high people say, ‘If they get that Lin 
Wong, he'll put it over.” 

Lin laughed. 

“You make it sound so easy, but remember 
how I raced and raced for hours at a time befor 
school started so I could be ready and. they 
would need me in the relays? And remembe 
that first speech? I wrote it a dozen times befor 
I was satisfied. Then I wonder that you and 
Father did not throw me out—the way I prac 
ticed it out loud all over the place.” 

“But I could not make a speech if I had to; 
you know that,” Tippy said. =~ 

“How would I know it? Did you ever try! 
Promise me something. Tomorrow take your 
tray to a table where there are some nice girls 
You see, you have to be friendly too. It work 
both ways. Don’t be afraid. You are as nice a 
anybody—nicer I think.” 

Tippy flushed at her brother’s honest praise, 
but she said stubbornly: ‘““Things are different a 
junior high. Anyway I am not smart like you.” 

“Smart! Why, Tippy, your grades have al 
ways been higher than mine until this year. You 
see, when I found out I was the only Chinese 
student in school I decided to make a place for 
myself. And you can too.” 

Tippy shook her head. 

“Don’t start out that way,” Lin said. “Make 
up your mind to try my plan, and it will work’ 

She did not answer, and Lin added, “The 
very first chance that comes along you put thit 
smart little brain of yours to work, and youll 
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Tippy opened the door and 
stood framed in it. ‘ & 


come up with something 
that will open their eyes.” 
The next day Tippy 
took her lunch tray and 
sat down at a table where 
three girls were already 
seated. She even smiled 
at them, and they smiled 
back politely, but they did not include her in 
their conversation. They were talking about 
Halloween. 
One of them, Linda Graves, was a girl that 
Tippy had liked from the very first of school. 
“There are too many parties,” Linda was 
saying. “I wish I hadn’t planned mine. It is go- 
ing to be hard for the kids to divide them- 
selves up and not hurt anybody’s feelings.” 
“Don't worry,” Sue Morris answered. “Some 
of the fellows like Tom Fenton will manage. 
They will get to half a dozen parties in time 


| for the doughnuts.” 


The girls laughed and left the table. 

It is no use, Tippy thought sadly. 

She had seen the invitations in tiny white en- 
velopes being handed out that morning. If only 
one of them had been given to her! 

That afternoon in art class Miss Fairchild 


| said: “The art club will be needing some funds 


before long, so what shall we do about it? I 
was wondering if you would be interested in 
planning something for Halloween, since it 
comes next week.” 

Tippy scarcely breathed. 

Was Miss Fairchild going to suggest a party? 
She could go to a club party without an invita- 
tion, 

But the teacher said: “We could combine 
your art work with the project. Each one of 


you could make something that Halloween buy- 
ers would be interested in buying. Then twenty- 
five cents of your profit could go into the club 
treasury and the balance into your own pocket.” 

There was an enthusiastic response. Every- 
one tried to talk at once. 

Miss Fairchild held up a hand. “All right,” 
she said, “I shall expect each of you to make 
something, and in the meantime I shall try to 
find a place where we can hold the sale.” 

Tippy could scarcely believe it when she heard 
her own voice. It came out clearly and unafraid. 

“I am sure my father would be pleased to 
make room in our store.” 

Even Miss Fairchild gasped. “Your store, 
Tippy? Oh, I never dreamed of a lovely place 
like that.’” She looked around at her students. 
“You will have to do some fine work if it is to 
be put alongside the beautiful art at Mr. 
Wong's.” 

“Let me see,” she continued. “Some of you 


have already promised nut cups, favors, and all. 


kinds of decorations.” She glanced at the row 
of seats in the back of the room. “I am counting 
on you, Tippy. Everything you do in art is most 
original, and it is perfect in every detail.” 


While they were at supper Tippy and Lin 
told their father the happenings of the day. 
“J said I knew you would let us sell the things 
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down in the store,” Tippy said after she had 
explained about the art club. 

“It pleases me more than anything you could 
have done,” her father said, looking straight 
into her eyes in a way she did not understand un- 
til he had gone to the store for the evening trade. 

Then Lin said: “That did Father a lot of 
good, Tippy. Maybe you are not ashamed of 
being Chinese—or ashamed of Father.” 


Tippy turned on him angrily. “Ashamed! Of 


Tippy said. “What is it that is so different abou 
me?” 

“The only real difference is right there in the 
mirror.” 

Tippy peered into the glass over the sink. 

“Well, my eyes are a litile different shape 
from the others,” she admitted. 

“Or theirs are different from yours,” Lip 
corrected. Then he added, ‘‘And your skin is fine 
and smooth and creamy, while some peopl 


_ “but none landed in my 


course I am not ashamed. 


Whatever gave you that 
idea?” 

“Tm not sure, but since 
we came to Marietta I have © 
wondered sometimes. You 
are not like yourself.” 

“Well, it is not because 
of Father! There is not an- 
other pupil at school whose 
father is more of a gentle- 
man or better educated than 
he is. And even if they want 
to judge us by our money, I 
guess our father has made 
as much as anyone only he 
does not believe in making 
a show with it.” 

While they were washing 
the dishes Tippy’s face set- 
tled into its unhappy look 
again. She said, her voice 
low and hurt: “What is the 
matter with me, Lin? At 
school today I think every- 
body but me got an invita- 
tion to a Halloween par- 


Lin’s face sobered. ‘‘Invi- 
tations were flying around 
at Monroe too,” he said, 


pocket.” Then he added 


Growing Tall 


Albertina Eastman 


My daddy takes his pencil out, 
And I must stand against 
the wall; 
And then he marks above my 
head 
To show that I am growing 
tall. 


He writes the date beside the 
place, 
And we forget that it is 
there 
Till someone says, 
Johnny’s grown!” 
And then I stand and we 
compare. 


“How 


And I have grown an inch or 
more, 
And I’ve not felt the stretch 
at all. 
It’s funny that from day to 
day 
We cannot feel ourselves 
grow tall! 


thoughtfully, “I am not sure 
I would go if I had the chance.” 


“I thought you were the fellow who never 


turned down a chance,” Tippy teased. 


“In football or the relays—no, but a party 


is different.” 
“Why should it be, Lin?” 


“I don’t quite know, but being left out isn’t 


going to ruin my life, I guess.” 


October 


“Just the same I would like to be invited,” 


have freckles and blotches,’ 

He whipped the tea towed 
across her shoulders. 

“What do you plan to 
make for the sale,’ he asked 
to change the subject. 

“Oh, don’t start that, 
Tippy said crossly. “My 
mind keeps going around in 
circles thinking about wha 
everybody else has already 
thought of—black cats, 
witches, and all those sill 
things.” 

“You'll have a good idea,’ 
Lin said confidently. . “Ge 
your mind to work. It wil 
come up with something 
original.” 

Original! That was what 
Miss Fairchild had said. But 
try as she would Tippy could 
not put her mind to work. I 
kept swinging back to Hal 
loween parties. 

When she was going t0 
bed she sat a long time it 
front of her mirror. Insid 
I am not different at all, she 
thought. As Lin says, I jus! 
have a different face. A dif} 
ferent face—— 

She jumped up and tal 
down the hall to Lin’s room. 


“My mind worked,”  shef’ 
called to him. “It worked at last!” 


After school on Friday the store filled with 


students, each one showing his handiwork with 


justifiable pride. 
Mr. Wong had arranged some of his highest 


priced tables as counters. 


Tippy was changed 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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A Serial by Gardner Hunting 


Herbert Rudeen 


What the Story. Told Before 


Kathy and Bim Enderby lived in 
an apartment over a garage belong- 
ing to Don Partridge. Bim worked 
for Mr. March, the owner of the 
Marchbank stables. Kathy kept 
house for Bim. 

Tom Breck fell and was hurt 
when a ladder he was using to fix 
a light broke. He blamed Don, and 
the boys quarreled. Then Bim and 
Don’s sister Ivy and Mrs. Satchel, 
who rented her boardinghouse from 
Don, got into the quarrel. 

Kathy went to the stable to find . 
Mr. March’s dog Poochie to enter 
her in a dog show, only to find 
that Ivy had been there ahead of 
her and taken Poochie. 


Part Five 


RS. SATCHEL made Kathy eat a sand- 

wich, with cheese and peanut butter in it. 

Kathy could hardly swallow. Wasn’t it funny? 

When you didn’t think about it you could swal- 

low without any trouble; when you thought about 
it you could hardly swallow at all. 

She looked at Mrs. Satchel’s clock. Why, it 
was after twelve o'clock! Enough things had 
happened this morning to fill a long day full, and 
yet the time had gone so fast it seemed very short! 
Why, even a day was long or short according as 
you thought about it. And now, thinking about 
the time, she forgot to think about swallowing, 
and the swallowing began to do itself, easy as 


, —as sliding downhill! When she realized this 


she laughed a little, and then all at once she 
realized that she- could laugh when she forgot 
she had anything to cry about. 

Bustling around the kitchen, Mrs. Satchel 
smiled at her. “Atta girl,” she said. “ ‘Laugh and 
the world laughs with you.’ ‘What you give out 
comes back to you.’ I’m not always very good 
about remembering that, but maybe it’s because 
I've got a bad habit of thinking I'm not. I wish I 


had learned when I was your age that ‘thinking 
makes it so,’ as Mr. Shakespeare says.” 

Kathy had learned in school who ‘“Mister’’ 
Shakespeare was. He was the author of many 
famous plays and poems, and Daddy sometimes 
mentioned his name. Everybody said Shakespeare 
was a great man. What makes a man great and 
wise and famous, Kathy wondered, so that people 
honor him? It must.be his thinking true thoughts, 
knowing and understanding true things, and say- 
ing them, true things such as “thinking makes it 
sO. 

“He must have found out that was true,” 
said to Mrs. Satchel. 

“Of course,” Mrs. Satchel answered. ““He must 
have tested it, and used it, and lived by it. And 
he wasn’t the only one who did. The older you 
get the more you will hear and read that all 
great men believe it, and say it, and live by it. 
That’s why they are great. You know the Bible 
says the same thing Shakespeare did, only the 
Bible said it long before he was born. ‘As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.’ And Jesus Himself 
said, ‘According to your faith be it done unto 
you. 

Kathy had heard these words many times, but 


she 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, bless and 
Care for me, 

As Your good child 
I try to be. 


now they suddenly seemed al- 
most new to her. ‘Because I am 
really thinking about them,” 
she thought, ‘‘and trying to test 
them—and finding out that 
they are so. I can get that habit 
at my age if I keep practicing.” 

She looked up at the clock 
again. Why, its hands had 
moved past two numbers since 
she looked at it hardly a min- 
ute ago! Well, this was going 
to be a very short day, and it 
was getting shorter! 

Mrs. Satchel untied her 
apron. “Yes,” she said, as if 
Kathy’s thought had jumped 
into her mind, “it’s time we 
started for town. I've got shop- 
ping to do before we go to the 
pet show.” 

Kathy remembered Ivy and 
Poochie then, and her heart 
sank a little bit. Then she re- 
membered Tom and Don, and 


-her heart began to get heavy. 


But Bim had said, ‘This will 
come out all right.” Kathy 
wanted it to come out all right. 
Well, then she must think it 
would, because it could come 
out only “according to your 
faith.” She remembered she 
had said to herself that God 
would tell her what to do. It 
must be that God was telling 
her now how to think true 
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things. He had been telling her 
all the morning—all the big, 
long thoughts that had come to 
her in this little short half day, 
from her thoughts about Sun- 
down and Monarch, and Daffy 
and her kittens, and Poochie 
and Red to the way to treat a 
nippy horse and a spiteful girl, 
and: 

But Mrs. Satchel was ready 
to go. “Come on,” she said and 
led the way out to her car. And 
then for the next hour or two 
time went by so fast for Kathy 
that it seemed only a minute 
or two—well, anyway only a 
few minutes. They drove to the 
village, where Mrs. Satchel 
bought a lot of groceries and 
things and Kathy saw boys and 
girls in the streets going to- 
ward the park carrying boxes 
and baskets with their pets in 
them for the show. A girl about 
ten had a blue-eyed cat in a 
tin breadbox! A boy had two 
little fluffy brown ducks in 
a bird cage. One girl had a 
red-yellow-green parrot that 
just kept hollering, ‘Hello, 
there!” to everybody. He had 
the habit! A boy had two wig- 
gly guinea pigs; a little bit of 
a girl had another bird cage, 
and in it were two funny little 
brownish-yellow animals al- 
most like mice but sort of like 
chipmunks too, only not with 
chipmunk tails. Mrs. Satchel 
stopped and asked her what 
they were. 

The little girl lisped. 
“Theyth hamthterth,” she said. 

“Hamsters?” Mrs. Satchel 
asked. 

“Thath what I thay,” the 
earnest .little girl insisted. 

Kathy laughed. She had nev- 
er heard of hamsters before. 
They were cute. Mrs. Satchel 
said they were rodents, which 
meant they were something like 


rats. Then they saw a boy with 
two white rats in his bag 
hands. They were as gentle x 
kittens. 

Of course there were lots of 
dogs. A little colored boy had 
a big white dog on a leash, and 
his father had to help hold th 
leash because the dog was » 
eager to run he dragged th 
boy along. They laughed, an¢ 
Kathy laughed again too. And 
one dog was the strangest 
most wonderful one she had 
ever seen. He was long likes 
greyhound but shaggy white 
and his nose was so long it 
made her think of the picture 
of an anteater she had seen 
once. The woman whose little 
boy was leading him said the 
dog came from Africa and was 
an Afghan hound. 

There were so many dogs of 
so many beautiful or queer 
kinds that Kathy guessed. poor 
Poochie wouldn’t have mud 
chance to get a prize. Ivy would 
be disappointed. Well, it would 
serve her right! But, oh, tt 
wasn't right to think that! 
Kathy tried not to. She tried 
to think Poochte would get a 
prize. ‘‘Poochie will get the 
wag prize!” she told herself 
But she couldn’t believe that 
her thinking would make that 
so. It wouldn’t be what she 
thought, but what the judges 
thought that would be so. That 
brought a troublesome ques 
tion to her mind: if you thought 
one thing and another person 
thought the opposite, whose 
thought would come true? That 
was a hard question for af 
eleven-year-old girl to answet. 
Would God answer it, if you 
just believed He would? 

She whispered to herself 
“God is telling me.” For a mit 
ute she felt sort of afraid to 
think about God this way. God 
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might not like it! But she 
couldn’t believe that. God was 
kind. He made kindness. May- 
be He would laugh at a funny 
gitl who thought about such 
things; but if He did, it would 
be a kind laugh—like Daddy’s, 
like Bim’s, like Mr. March’s 
and Red’s like—like the horses’ 
—which seemed to laugh when 
you were kind to them! 


But just then another ques- 
tion came into her busy mind 
almost as if she heard some- 
body ask it: What do you really 
want, Kathy? Do you want just 
what will make you happy, or 
what will be fair and right 
for everybody, including Ivy? 
“Oh,” she thought, “I want ev- 
erything to come out all right, 
as Bim says it will.” She began 
to feel calm and sure. “I'll be- 
lieve everything will come out 
right,” she told herself, “and 
if I let God manage it, it’s sure 
to of course.” And she knew 
that this was the answer to her 
first question. 


Kathy was eager to get to the 
pet show, but Mrs. Satchel had 
so many other things to do that 
when they did finally get to the 
park, the show had com- 
menced. A lot of benches had 
been set around a big stage 
under the trees, and hundreds 
of boys and girls and their 
mothers and fathers were seat- 
ed on them. A young man at a 
microphone on the stage was 
talking about kindness to ani- 
mals. Almost at once he pointed 
up in a tall tree, and there was 
a brown-and-white cat perched 
on a limb far above the ground. 
She had been frightened by a 
dog and had run up the tree. 
She was afraid to come down. 

A little gisl near where 
Kathy sat was crying. Some- 
body said the cat in the tree 
belonged to her. Kathy felt so 


sorry for her that she couldn’t 
sit still. She got up and went 
over to the little girl. “Look, 
darling,” she said, “your kitty 
will be all right.” She didn’t 
want to say anything more out 
loud, for people were listening, 
and she was afraid they would 
laugh. But the little girl’s moth- 
er smiled at her. And all at 
once Kathy felt so sure that 
what she had said was true that 
she leaned down close to the 
little girl and whispered, ‘Just 
say a little prayer for your kitty, 
and God will take care of her.” 

The little girl opened her 
eyes wide, and the tears in them 
stood still, bright as sunlight. 
She wasn’t more than five years 
old, but she seemed to under- 
stand what Kathy said. All at 


once Kathy understood it her- 


self, better than she had ever 
done before; the way to trust 
God is the way a little child 
trusts Him. Kathy looked up at 
the tree again. 

Now a man was putting up 
a long ladder to rescue the 
brown-and-white cat. Even as 
Kathy looked he set the ladder 
up against the tree and climbed 
it. In hardly a minute he had 
the cat by the nape of the neck 
in his hand. She wasn’t afraid 
of him; he was kind. He 
brought her down to the little 
girl who had been crying for 
her, and who laughed and for- 


got her tears when her kitten 


was safe in her arms again. 
Kathy went back to Mrs. 

Satchel happy and sure that ev- 

erything would come out right. 


Soon after this the showing 
of the pets to the judges began. 
Two men and a lady sat at a 
table on the stage. The children 
brought their pets up on the 
stage and passed the judges’ 
table. The first pets shown were 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Tonight, dear God, 
My heart is glad 

For the happy day 
That I have had. 


the birds. Boys and girls of all 
ages, from tots who could hard- 
ly toddle, holding onto Moth- 
et’s or Daddy's hand, to pet 
lovers ten, twelve, fourteen 
years old or more, came up 
with cages and boxes in which 
were all sorts of feathered pets, 
from chirping canaries to flap- 
ping pigeons, from cooing love- 
birds to honking geese. The 
line of children passed faster 
than you'd think; and all at 
once there was Ivy Partridge, 
with her tiny parakeet nursed in 
her hands. Kathy forgot every- 
thing else then, watching Ivy. 

She couldn’t hear what Ivy 
said to the judges, but Ivy 
showed them her pretty little 
bird. The prizes were not being 
awarded then of course; the 
judges had to see all the pets 
first. So they wrote the name 
and description of each pet, 
with a number and the owner's 
name, on a card, and the chil- 
dren carried their pets on across 
the stage and down the other 
side. Kathy hardly knew what 
she thought while Ivy went by. 
Once Ivy seemed to see her and 
Mrs. Satchel; but she looked 
around at all the people as if 
she liked to have them look at 
her, as if she felt very impor- 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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First 


EVEN-year-old Bobby sat on the living-room 

floor playing with his newest train. The 
flames from the fireplace twinkled a reflection 
on Mother’s knitting needles. The firelight 
played tag with the big black letters and pic- 
tures on Father’s newspaper and turned ten- 
year-old Sister’s soft brown hair to yellow gold. 


“Time for bed, Bobby,” Mother said, looking 


at the clock. 

Bobby started his train across the hearth. 
“Choo, choo! Choo-choo-choo!” When the train 
reached the station on the other side of the 
hearth he had to run it back to the switch. 

“Bobby,” Mother reminded him, “pick up 
your toys and get ready for bed.” 

“Yes, Mother,” Bobby said, “but first I’ve 
got to go out and see if my airplane is all right.” 
He jumped up and scampered out into the back 
yard. 

Bobby’s airplane was a nice long flat box sit- 
ting on the ground. Across the front end of it 
was a board, which served as a pilot’s seat, and 
two crossed sticks, which served as propellers. 
Bobby had put a control stick in it too. This 
was a broken-off broom handle pushed through 
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By Alice Cook Fuller 


a hole in the bottom of the box, right in front 
of the pilot’s'seat. 

“Just like a real plane,” Bobby thought hap 
pily. 

He climbed into the airplane and for a minute 
sat working the control back and forth. Then he 
hopped out and hurried into the house. It might 
rain, he thought. He'd better get a cover for his 
plane. 

“Bobby!” Mother called as he hurried toward 
the front-hall closet. 

“Yes, Mother. I'll go to bed in a minute. But 


first I've got to cover up my airplane. It mighif” 


rain. 

“Bobby!” said Father sternly. 

Bobby turned and walked slowly back into 
the living room. Father motioned to the toys 
scattered here and there. Slowly, unwillingly 
Bobby picked up his toys and put them away; 
then he said good night to Father and Sister. 


Mother laid aside her knitting to go upstaifs} 


with him. 
When he was tucked in Mother leaned ovtt 
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to kiss him good night. 

“It would be so much bet- 
ter,” she said softly, “if you 
would learn to do as you're told 
at once. We should all be much 
happier and so would you.” 


hands 


Bobby bobbed his head 
“Yes,” and then he was asleep. 

The next day was Saturday. 
Right after breakfast, before he did his few 
chores, Bobby ran out into the yard. Squinting 
up into the bright-blue morning sky, he crowed: 
“It’s a dandy day for flying!” He turned a quick 
somersault, then climbed into the pilot’s seat of 


his airplane. 


“I’m at the big airport,” shouted Bobby, “just 
ready to take off!” 
He loved the real airport, which was only a 


*Biten-minute ride from his home. He took more 


delight in the big airport than in almost any- 
thing else he could think of. He enjoyed climb- 
ing up to sit on the fence and watch the big 
two- and four-motored planes and the people 
who got on them. 


It made Bobby feel all shivery inside to see 
the big planes as they roared into sight high 
in the sky and circled the landing field until the 
man in the tower told the pilot to bring in his 
plane. 

Bobby was remembering how the big planes 
swooped down to a smooth landing as he worked 
the controls of his own airplane in the yard. 

“Zoom! Zoom! Zo-o-om!” he shouted from 
deep down in his throat. “Zoom! Z-z-z-zoom- 
m-m!”” 

“Bobby,” Mother called from an upstairs win- 
dow, “don’t forget to feed and water your 
bunnies.” She didn’t wait for his answer. 

“Tll feed them pretty soon, Mother. I’m just 
ready to take off from the airport. Zoom! 
Zo-o-om!” 

Sister reminded him: “When the man in the 
tower calls the pilot of a real plane to come 
in the pilot doesn’t always have to do some- 
thing else first. If he did he’d crash.” 

Bobby frowned and twisted his shoulders. “I 
only just took off. I’ve got to fly first, haven’t I, 
before I can circle and land?” 

“Oh, you!” said Sister scornfully as she 
walked away. 

That same afternoon, hours later, Bobby knelt 
in the sunshine beside the garden pool, trying 
to catch a goldfish in a can. 


Hands 
By Ethel J. Eldridge 


I'm glad there only are two 
For a small child like me— 


I have to work so very hard 
To keep them clean, you see! 


Mother called from her bed- 
room window: “Be careful not 
to get yourself all wet, Bobby. 
Father will be home shortly. I’m 
taking him out to the airport in 
a little while. He’ll be in a hur- 
ty when he comes out from 
town.” 

The airport! Bobby’s blue 
eyes sparkled. The airport! 

“Can I go too?” he shouted. “Can I, Mother?” 
He scrambled to his feet. Almost always, he 
remembered, they had ice cream on the way 
home. “Can I go too?” 

Mother answered with a question: ‘Have 
you watered and fed your rabbits?” 

“Not yet,” he answered, “but I will. But first 
I've got to fill my truck with wood blocks for 
my new hangar.” The words trailed over his 
shoulder as he ran. But Mother was dressing to 
go with Father and didn’t hear him. 

There were more of the blocks than Bobby 
had thought. But at last he was ready to get the 
rabbits’ lettuce, which was in a pan of water 
on the back porch. 

All at once Father’s car swished up the drive- 
way and stopped. Mother came out of the house 
pulling on her gloves. 

“Tl get my bags,” Father said hurriedly, step- 
ping out of the car. 

“They are in the hall by the door,” said Moth- 
er as she got into the car. 

Father swung his bags into the back seat and 
slid in under the wheel. “All aboard!” he called 
cheerfully. 

“Just a minute!’ cried Bobby. “Wait for 
me.” He shook the water from the lettuce and 
started for the rabbit hutch. “I’ve just got to 
give the bunnies this lettuce, and then some wa- 
ter, and 

He was running by this time. 

“Sorry, Son,” Father called. ‘“Can’t wait. My 
plane leaves in fifteen minutes.” 

“All right,” said Bobby. “I'll water them 
when I get back.” 

“No,” said Mother, just “No.” And the car 
swooshed away. 

Bobby looked after the car, his mouth open, 
all ready to cry. ‘“That’s no fair!” he shouted 
after his mother. “You said I could go soon as 
I watered my bunnies.” 

“But,” Sister reminded him, “you had to do 
something else first as usual.” (Turn to page 27) 
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HE SPARTANS gathered about the door of 

their clubhouse, which they called the Roost. 
Critically they looked at the decorations they had 
finished putting up for the Halloween party they 
were giving that night. 

As their party chairman, Bob said: “The place 
looks good. Does anyone have a suggestion that'll 
make it better?” 

“It's perfect!” the others agreed—all but 
Chink. He scowled at the witches and black cats, 
the pumpkins and cornstalks and streamers of 
black and orange crepe paper. 

“Same old stuff,” he grumbled. ““Why don’t we 
do something special—make it a Halloween 
that’s different? I'd like a surprise once in a 
while!” | 

“We all like surprises,” said Coralee, “but 
we've done our best. Can you think of anything 
else, Chink? Any surprise, I mean?” 


Chink shrugged. “I can’t think of any, but I 


still want one,” he said. ‘““You’re the chairman, 
Bob. It’s your job to figure one out.” 

Andy said: “I don’t see any sense to that. 
Everything looks fine!” 

“Let’s go,” Bob said abruptly. “Come with me, 


Andy?” 


He had got a sudden idea for special decora- 
tions, and he wanted to talk it over with Andy. 

When he told what it was however Andy said: 
“That'd be different all right, and of course bats 
are supposed to be around where there are 
witches and goblins and all that. But I’m not sure 
how it would work.” 

Bob said persuasively: “With live bats we 
could make all our decorations seem alive and 
real. Bats are smart and cute too.” 
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Something 
for 


Halloween 


By Lawrent Lee 
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Still Andy hesitated. ‘‘I don’t know much about 
them. Besides, I’m not sure we ought to cage 
wild things like them.” 

“I had a bat once, and he made a fine pet,’ 
said Bob. “And we wouldn’t be caging them long. 
The workmen are going to blow up their cave 
Any bats we find there now are going to be in 
trouble if someone doesn’t get them out. Wei 
be saving their lives, Andy. Then, when the 
party’s over, we could let them go or take them 
home and put them in our barns. If you were: 
bat you'd choose that to staying in the cave til 
you got blown up in it, wouldn’t you?” 

Andy nodded. “You're right about saving their 
lives. The men have been working there all week, 
catching them and shipping them to the nearest 
bat refuge. They'll lay the fuses tomorrow and 
dynamite next day.” 

“Opening up the cave will make the best lake 
around here for watering cattle. Dad says they 
may put in a fish hatchery too. And it'll be fine 
for skating and swimming. Are you on—about 
the bats?” 

“Sure,” said Andy. 

An hour later, when they arrived at the cave 
on the north side of Weidensahl Hill, the boys 
had a length of strong rope, their flashlights, and 
Andy’s fine-mesh rabbit cage. They wore thei 
old clothes, for they had explored the cave before, 
and they expected to be covered with mud when 
they came out. 

The entrance was not much larger thari a big 
wash tub, and it descended abruptly in darkness. 
The boys dropped one end of their rope into the 
mouth of the cave and tied the other to a neatby 
tree. Sliding downward, they came to a tunnd 
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“We want plenty of time to get ready for the 
big surprise.” 


that was high enough to stand in but so narrow 
they had to go single file. Ahead of them they 
heard the sound of running water, and the floor 
and walls were slippery with mud. The passage 
widened, and their flashlights found a water- 
fall in the middle of the floor that slid over a 
two-foot ledge and disappeared into a cleft at 
its foot. 

Clinging to the side of the cavern, they 
scrambled up and made their way on. The pas- 
sage widened, and the boys began to hunt its 
walls with their flashlights. This was where they 
had seen bats before in large numbers hanging 
head down in clusters. Now the walls were 
bare. 

“It looks as if the men cleared about all of 
them out,” Andy said. 

“Let’s go a little farther,” Bob suggested. 
“There’s sure to be a few stragglers, if we can 
find them.” 

They edged around a shoulder of limestone; 
and there, sure enough, their lights picked up 
five small brown bodies hanging together on a 
wall that looked smooth as paper in the dimness. 

Bob marvelled. “It’s strange how they can find 
little uneven places we can’t even see and hang 
themselves up on them. I read a lot about them 
when I was in the library hunting for pictures we 
could use as patterns when we cut out our Hal- 
loween decorations.” 

Andy said uneasily: “How’ll we catch them? 
We should have brought a net or something.” 

“Fruit-and-insect-eating bats live around here,” 


Ke 


Bob said. ““We can catch them in our hands, and 
if they should bite it won't hurt any more than 
a pinprick. Turn your flashlight away. It’s making 
them restless.” 

As quiet as the shadows in the cave, the boys 
approached the little animals. They were stiff 
and semidormant in the cool temperature. Each 
of the boys reached out and quickly but gently 
grasped one with one of his hands. The other 
bats took to wing and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

“I never felt anything so silky,” Andy said. 
“But let’s hurry home and clean up.” 

Bob chuckled. “We want plenty of time to get 
ready for the big surprise. I don’t want to miss 
Chink’s face when he sees these.” 


The party was in full swing when Bob and 
Andy stole away from the other Spartans and 
their guests through the dim light that came from 
the candles in the pumpkin faces. They got the 
cage they had hidden in a corner behind a shock 
of corn. They lifted off its top. The small brown 
animals with their soft, furry bodies and wide 
bare wings moved sluggishly. 

“We'd better warm them in our hands,” Bob 
whispered, “‘or they won't put on a good show. 
They've been hanging so long they’ve got cold 
and stiff.” 

The warmth from the boys’ hands stole 
through the tiny bodies, and soon the bats took 
to flight, swooping and wheeling about the room 
on their wide wings. (Please turn to page 24) 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme 


“<7 "M going on a picnic,” said Tommy with a 

shout, so happy and excited that the words 
came tumbling out. He almost jumped into his 
clothes; he skipped and rushed about—his blue 
jeans on hind part before, his plaid shirt wrong 
side out. 

His mother helped him fix them right, then 
combed his tousled hair; at least she tried to comb 
it while he scampered here and there. “You're 
to take a sandwich and some money for dessert.” 
She put some shiny nickels in the pocket of his 


-shirt. “Two nickels for your streetcar fares, and 


two for pop or cones. Now please don’t tear 
your clothes,” she said, ‘‘or scuff your shoes on 
stones. And please don’t show off, Tommy; help 
Miss Williams all you can. Just do the things the 
others do and be a little man.” 

She looked at Tommy’s face and thought, 
“T’ve wasted every word,” for well she knew that 
Tommy liked to be both seen and heard. 

He danced about on tiptoe while she tucked 
his shirttail in, then in his back jean pocket, 
shoved his sandwich with a grin. He kissed his 
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mother, waved good-by, then hurried down the 
street until he reached the corner where his 
friends had planned to meet. 

He liked to ride on streetcars, and it seemed no 
time at all until they reached the big green patk, 
where trees were thick and tall. 

He stood by Jerry Jones awhile and watched 
him fly his kite so high it reached the treetops and 
was almost out of sight. But when they started 
playing games and wanted him to play, Tommy 
said, “No, thank you,” watched awhile, then 
slipped away. He wanted more attention; so he 
climbed the tallest tree, and then to show off 
even more he hung there by one knee. And sad 
to say, his nickels all went zinging to the ground 
Though he hurried down to hunt them, they were 
nowhere to be found. 

“Oh, well, I have my sandwich, and I'll get 
back home someway,” thought Tommy as he raf 
to join the others in their play. 

“Let’s all go wading,” someone called, and 
Tommy yelled: “Let’s do! Let’s race to see who 
gets there first.’” His lean legs simply flew. 
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“Be careful,” warned Miss Williams, “for the 
bank is very. steep. Stay near the edge, for farther 
out the brook is rather deep.” 

Tommy splashed about awhile, and then he 
got a log and made a bridge across the brook and 
yelled, “Look, I’m a frog.” He hopped upon the 
log, and splash! Into the brook he fell, and those 


who couldn’t see him heard his loud, excited yell. 
He gurgled and gargled as if he'd swallowed 
half the brook, and this was one time Tommy 
wished he hadn’t shouted “Look!” He muttered 
and he sputtered and he thrashed and splashed 
about till finally he neared the bank and slowly 
waded out. 

“You frightened us,” said Jerry; “I wondered 
what to do.” 

“That log rolled over,” Tommy said, “and I 
was frightened too.” 

Miss Williams came all out of breath; she 
sounded quite upset. “I knew you wouldn’t 
drown,” she said, “but you are very wet.” 

“Tl soon dry out,” said Tommy, “for I'll stand 
out in the sun.” 

“It’s time to eat,” Miss Williams said, “now 
come on, everyone.” 

‘Tommy started; then he stopped. “My sand- 
wich—oh, dear me!” He pulled it from his pock- 


et, quite a sorry sight to see. 

“It’s soggy and it’s muddy.” He sighed and 
shook his head. “My daddy dunks his dough- 
nuts, but a sandwich—ugh,” he said. 

“Here’s half of mine,” said Jerry; “it’s big 
enough for two, and I have an extra nickel, so 
I'll buy your pop for you.” And half a dozen 
others said, “I'll buy your ice-cream cone.” 

“They're the nicest friends,” thought Tommy, 
“that I’ve ever, ever known.” It seemed that al- 
most everyone had something he could share, 
and soon he had—well, almost more than any- 
body there. 

When they had finished eating, Jerry said, 
“While it’s still light, before we all start back 
to town, I think I'll fly my kite.” 

Tommy stood beside him while it hovered in 
the breeze, and suddenly it broke the string and 
headed for the trees. 

“Oh, dear, it’s caught,” cried Jerry, ‘‘in the tall- 
est tree of all. I’ve never climbed that high,” he 
said, ‘‘and I'd be sure to fall.” 


“Tl get it for you,” Tommy said; “that is, at 
least I'll try. If it’s not tangled up I will; I like 
to climb up high.” 

This time he wasn’t showing off; he didn’t 
once say “Look!” The children stood and 
watched him, cheering every step he took. And 
when he brought the kite back down, he felt so 
glad and proud when Jerry shouted “Thank you,” 
Tommy almost smiled out loud. 

“You're welcome, Jerry,” Tommy said and 
joined him on the run. “When I’m not showing 
off,’ he thought, “I have a lot more fun.” 
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ty years old when 
Pharaoh, the king, 
made him ruler over 
all Egypt. It was a 
position of honor 
and responsibility. 
Joseph was not an 
Egyptian but a He- 
brew from the land 
of Canaan. How did 
he gain this position 
without money or in- 
fluence? 

When Joseph was 
a boy seventeen years 
old his ten older 
brothers, because 
they were jealous of 
him, sold him to a 
band of traveling 
merchants. The mer- 
chants brought him 
to Egypt and sold 


seph explained after 
the king had told 
the dreams to him, 
“that after seven 
years of plenty Egypt 
will know seven 
years of famine and 
want.” 

Because of Jo- 
seph’s understanding 
of things to come 
the king immediately 
made him ruler over 
all Egypt. Joseph, the 
Hebrew from - the 
land of Canaan! Jo 
seph, a slave to the 
captain of the guard, 
but a man who had 
the wisdom to use 
suffering, misfor- 
tune, hardship 
as opportunities for 
doing good! A man 


| 


him as a slave to 
Potiphar, captain of the guard at Pharaoh's 
court. While serving Potiphar he was wrongly 
accused of evil and cast into prison. Misfortune 
seemed to follow Joseph. But he did not become 
rebellious, resentful, or full of hate. In each 
circumstance he tried to be useful; he was ever 
cheerful, ready to do good. 

One night Pharaoh dreamed two dreams that 
disturbed him, but he could find no one in all 
Egypt who could tell the meaning of the dreams. 
Then the butler remembered that Joseph had 
once told him the meaning of a dream. Joseph 
was brought from prison. When he stood be- 
fore the king he said: “The ability to explain 
the meaning of your dreams is not in me. It is 
God who will give the king the right meaning.” 

“The dreams are a warning to Pharaoh,” Jo- 
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“Here inside the sack, is the money.” 


who looked beyond 
the appearance of evil and saw only the good- 
ness of God! 

The good years came, as Joseph had foretold. 
There were abundant harvests of a kind Egypt 
had never seen before. Joseph built great store- 
houses, and the people filled them to overflow- 
ing. Then the lean years followed, as Joseph 
had said they would. Only the people of Egypt 
had grain for bread. Many people from other 


countries came to Egypt to buy grain. 


One day ten men from the land of Canaan 
came into Egypt riding upon their donkeys. 
They wished to buy corn. Everyone who wished 
to buy grain needed first to get permission from 
Joseph. So the ten men stood before Joseph and 
bowed their faces to the ground, as was the 
custom when speaking to one of high rank. 
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“We have come seeking to buy corn,” they 
said, “because we have none in Canaan.” 

Joseph recognized his brothers at once, but 
they did not dream that the tall man in princely 
robes was the brother they had sold as a slave 
many years before. 

Joseph wished to find out if his brothers’ 
hearts were as wicked as when they sold him 
into slavery. He pretended he did not under- 
stand their language; so he talked with them 
through an interpreter. “Who are you?” he 
asked in a stern voice. 

“We are sons of Jacob,” they answered. ‘There 
are twelve brothers in all. The youngest is at 
home with our aged father, 
and another brother is lost.” : 

“You are spies come into N ight Is 


an Angel 


they reached home they told the father all that 
had happened. 

The corn that they bought was soon used up. 
In Jacob’s household and the household of his 
sons there were many people. So again Jacob 
told his sons, “Go down into Egypt and buy 
grain.” 

“No need to go unless we take Benjamin with 
us,” the sons answered. 

“Why did you tell that you had a younger 
brother?” Jacob asked. 

“The ruler asked many questions,” the sons 
explained. “ ‘From what country did you come? 
Is your father yet living? How many brothers 
have you?’ We had to answer 
him.” 

“If Benjamin must go, then 


Egypt to cause trouble,” Joseph By Edna Hamilton he must,” Jacob said sorrow- 
said, and he commanded his fully. “But take to the ruler 
servants to put them all in Night is an angel presents of spices, perfumes, 
prison. Tucking in bed and nuts. Give twice as much 

But after three days Josep : money for the grain as you 
had the brothers brought before ee gave before. The money may 
him. “I serve the true God,” he y 7 have been returned by mis- 


told them. “I will give you a 


take.” 


chance to prove you are honest 
men. One of you must remain 
here in prison until you bring 
your youngest brother to me. 


Softly and sweetly 
The angel choir sings 
As night covers children 
With soft angel wings! 


Again ten brothers went into 
Egypt, Benjamin going in the 
place of Simeon. Again they 
stood before Joseph. When Jos- 


The rest of you may carry corn 
home to your hungry families.” 

Thinking that Joseph could not understand 
their language, the brothers talked among them- 
selves. “He will keep one of us in prison, for 
we cannot bring our youngest brother to him 
when our father will not allow him out of his 
sight. Surely this trouble has fallen on us,” they 
reasoned, “because of our wickedness to our 
lost brother.” 

With tears in his eyes Josep! turned his head 
away when he heard the brothers talking in this 
manner. But he brushed the tears aside, for 
he was determined to go on with his plan. He 
ordered Simeon bound and cast into prison. The 
others, each with a sack of corn, he sent on their 
homeward journey. 

“Look!” one brother called when they stopped 
by the roadside to feed their donkeys. “Here, in- 
side the sack, is the money I paid for the corn.” 

All the brothers were frightened. They 
thought it might be a scheme of some kind to 
trap them, but they were afraid to go back and 
face the stern ruler. So they went on, and when 


eph saw that Benjamin was 
with them he told his steward, 
“Prepare dinner, for these men will eat with me 
at noon.” 

Simeon was brought from prison, and when 
all the brothers were inside Joseph’s house they 
were as much afraid of the kind treatment they 
now received as they had been of Joseph’s stern 
ways. At noon Joseph joined them, and bowing 
low before him the brothers gave the presents 
that the father had sent.” 

“Is your father well?” Joseph asked. Then 
when his eyes met those of Benjamin he hur- 
ried from the room. His heart was so full of 
tenderness and yearning for this younger broth- 
er that he could not hold back the tears. 

But he dried his tears and came back into 
the room where the table for his brothers was 
set near his own. Joseph himself arranged the 
seats; the oldest he placed at the head of the 
table, then the others in the order of their age. 
Because of this the brothers looked from one 
to another in wonder. 


After they had eaten, (Please turn to page 25) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


REPUBLICA ARGENTINE 


POSTAL UNIVERSA 


OSTAGE stamps are issued 
by the government of a 
country to evidence payment of 
the fees charged by the gov- 
ernment for carrying mail from 
the sender to its destination. 
Because 
charged for carrying letters, 
cards, and packages, a great 
many different denominations 
of stamps are required. For ex- 
ample, the United States at 
present issues thirty-two stamps 
from a half cent to five dollars 
for ordinary postage, and four 
for air mail. 
In addition to stamps for 
postage, special stamps are pro- 
vided by various countries for 


special delivery, for registra-_ 


tion fees, for official mail, to 
evidence postage due, and for 
other special services provided 
by the post office. 

Besides what is called its reg- 
ular issues of stamps, nearly 
every country issues from time 
to time stamps of special de- 
sign in honor of some person 
or event of historical signifi- 
cance. Such stamps are called 
commemorative stamps. They 
are usually issued in limited 
quantities and are on sale for 
only a short period of time. 
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various rates are 


Commemorative stamps are 
eagerly sought for by collec- 
tors, because they are mainly 
handsome pictorials, sometimes 


printed in several different: 


colors. 
In the early days of the pos- 


tal service, each country de- 


cided upon its own rates for 
carrying the mail. If a letter 
were to go to another country, 
not only did it have to have 
stamps affixed to pay the do- 
mestic postage, but it also had 
to have stamps of the country 
of its destination. 

As use of the mails increased, 
the different countries made 
agreements to handle and trans- 
port one another's mail, but 
very high rates were charged, 
and there was much disagree- 
ment over weights and sizes of 
letters and packages. 


A foresighted postal official 
saw that some way must be de- 
vised to solve these problems 
and to provide for the interna- 
tional transmission of mail un- 
der uniform rules. Heinrich von 
Stephan, director of posts for 
the North German Confedera- 
tion (now a part of Germany), 
invited the nations of the world 
to meet in Bern, Switzerland, 
in 1874, to work out such rules, 
and he offered a number of pro- 
posals that he felt would be 
fair and workable. The congress 
of delegates adopted his pro- 
posals and organized the In- 
ternational Postal Union. Four 
years later the mame was 
changed from the Internation- 


al to Universal Postal Union. 

The Universal Postal Union 
fixed uniform rates for carry- 
ing mail and greatly simplified 
the interchange of different 
kinds of mail between the coun- 
tries carrying it. It also pre- 
scribed that certain stamps 
should be printed in distinctive 
colors. For example, the stamp 
representing the foreign rate 
for postal cards and the rate 
for domestic letters should be 
printed in red; the stamp repre- 
senting the minimum rate for 
printed matter should be 
green; and the stamp repre- 
senting the rate for foreign let- 
ters should be blue. The United 
States observes these rules, and 
this explains why our one-cent 
stamps are green, our two-cent 
stamps are red, and our five- 
cent stamps blue. The present 
rate of three cents on letters is 
established by special acts of 
Congress on a temporary basis. 
If Congress were ever to make 
this three-cent rate permanent, 
then our three-cent stamps 
would be printed in red in- 
stead of purple. 

Many countries ate proud of 
their membership in the Uni- 
versal Postal Union and evi- 
dence it by using the initials 
U. P. U. on their stamps. 

During 1949, the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the U. P. 
U., virtually every country in 
the world that is a member of 
the organization issued special 
commemorative stamps to 
honor it. Most of the designs 
picture a post horn, which is the 
symbol of the postal service, 
or the building at Bern, which 
is the headquarters of the 
union. We illustrate the stamp 
issued by Argentina, which 
shows a post horn encircling 
the earth, emblematic of the in- 
ternational postal service. 
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It Works Both Ways 


(Continued from page 6) 


to a girl her schoolmates scarce- 
ly recognized. Here in familiar 
surroundings she was not 
afraid. She was anxious for ev- 

eryone to enjoy her home, and 

‘a she moved about quietly help- 
ful with the displays. Soon the 
students were calling: “Tippy, 
give me a hand.” “What's the 
matter with this, Tippy? It 
doesn’t show off here at all.” 

Her heart was singing when 
she left them to go upstairs. In 
a few minutes she was back 
with a plate of almond cakes 
and behind her Lin carried a 
huge tray of cups filled with 
cider. The cups were without 
handles, like little bowls, and 
were of the most fragile china. 

Tippy knew that Miss Fair- 
child was puzzled because she 
had made no contribution -to 
the sale. When she could not 
put it off any longer she went 
slowly into the back room. I 
worked so hard, she thought, 
but maybe they are not very 
good after all. Her heart beat 
fast as she came ifto the store, 
her arms piled with face masks. 

Everyone crowded around 
her as she laid them out on a 
table. 

“Oh, I knew you would do 
something different,” Miss Fait- 
child said. “You must have 
spent hours and hours on these 
lovely things. We will have to 
set a good price on them.” 

Tippy said, her face flushing 
with embarrassment: “T’ll put 
my quarter in the treasury, but 
I couldn’t sell the masks. | 
made them for the girls to weat 
to their parties.” 

Little screams of delight an- 
swered her. Linda picked one 
up ‘and held it in front of her 
face. “If I really looked like 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, Father, for my 
home 
And loving family. 
Thank You for this food that 
gives 
New life and strength to 
me. 


this I'd be in the movies.” 
Their excited voices were a 

confused jumble in Tippy’s 

ears. At last she heard Sue Mor- 


‘ris say, “You mean there isn’t 


even one ugly one for Tom 
Fenton ?” 

“I don’t like ugly things,” 
Tippy said simply. 

“But how did you make 
them?’ Sue insisted on know- 
ing, turning one over to see the 
back. “All silk lined so that 
they are pretty inside too. How- 
ever did you make them, Tip- 

“Just cloth, stiff starch, a pair 
of scissors, and plenty of 
paint,” Tippy answered mod- 
estly. 

They all crowded around her 
at the table. She felt that she 
was one of them at last. 

When it was time to leave, 
Linda Graves came and stood 
close to her. She slipped an en- 
velope into Tippy’s hand under 
cover of their full skirts. 

“I brought this for you,” she 
whispered. “I am ashamed it is 
so late, but I wish you would 
forgive me and come to my 
party. Will you?” 

Tippy could not answer. She 
nodded her head and smiled 
into Linda’s earnest eyes. 


Tuesday night Lin banged 
on her door. 
_ “What are you doing so long 
in there? Father wants me to 
walk over to Graves’ with you.” 


Bats Will Fly on 


Halloween 


By Glenn Morgan 


bone WILL want to show all your friends how the bats fly 
on Halloween. 

All the equipment you need is a piece of window glass or a 
glass from a picture frame, two books or blocks of wood of 
equal size, a scrap of black tissue paper and a real silk scarf or 
handkerchief. 

Fold the tissue paper, as illustrated, and trace and cut out 
five or six bats the size illustrated. Place the bats on the bare table 
between two books or wooden blocks. Place the glass over them, 
as illustrated. Be sure the glass is-dry, then rub it briskly with the 
silk scarf or handkerchief. Keep rubbing, and in a minute or 
two the bats will fly up to the glass, then dart around, up and 
down, in the eerie way that bats really dart around. 


Tippy opened the door and 
stood framed in it. Lin’s eyes 


claimed. “You'll be the pret- 
tiest girl there.” 


widened at the picture she 
made. Her forehead was cov- 
ered with a row of bangs 
brushed straight and smooth, 
and she wore a jacket and 
trousers of soft pink silk. Beau- 
tiful Chinese sandals were on 
her slim little feet. 

“Why, Tippy,” Lin ex- 


Tippy laughed softly. “Oh, 
no, Lin, not the prettiest, but I 
shouldn’t wonder if I'll not be 
the happiest.” 

Lin pinched her cheek. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if you'll al- 
ways be happy now that you've 
found out friendship works 
both ways.” 
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Something Special for Halloween 


(Continued from page 13) 


Chink caught sight of them. 
He yelled: “Let me out of here! 
Bats! Live bats!” 

“Bats ?’’ stammered Coralee, 
and their guests Iliss and Louise 
cried: “Bats! They'll get in my 
hair! They'll bite me! Let me 
out!” 

There was a rush for the 
door, and the roost emptied in 
record time. Everyone left ex- 
cept Bob and Andy and David 
Harrison’s mother, who had 
come down from the house to 
help with the party. 

_ She went to the lantern on 
the shelf in the corner and 
turned its light higher. With a 
hint of amusement in her voice 
she said: “It looks as if they 
need a lesson on bats. And may- 
be you need a lesson on not 
springing surprises on people 
who don’t understand. I'll go 
out and talk to them. You boys 
stay here till the bats hang up. 
Then catch them and put them 
away.” 

She went out swiftly, and the 
boys sat down to wait. 

“I. didn’t think our bats 
would ruin the party,” Andy 
said ruefully. “I thought they'd 
make it!” 

“I didn’t know everybody 
would be afraid,’ Bob said un- 
happily. “My little bat was a 
dandy pet. 

When at last the bats settled 
in a safe dark place behind the 
stove, the boys climbed up and 
took them carefully down. 
With them in the cage again, 
Bob turned down the lantern 
and Andy asked Mrs. Harrison 
to bring their friends back into 
the Roost. 

They came quietly into the 
Roost, looking self-conscious. 


What Mrs. Harrison had said 
to them Bob and Andy did not 
know, but everyone gathered 
around the cage where the little 
bats hung by their short legs, 
asleep again with their dark 
wings folded close to their 
bodies. 

“They're so tiny!’ Coralee 
marvelled. 

“They weigh less than an 
ounce,” Bob said, eager to let 
his friends know that he had 
figured out this surprise with no 
intention of frightening them. 
“They eat fruits and insects. 
They can’t hurt anyone, but I'm 
sorry I brought them.” 

“Don’t be sorry, Bob,” Cor- 
alee said generously. “We 
ought to know something about 
them. Could one get so tangled 
in my hair I'd have to cut my 
hair to get it out? I’ve heard 
bats can do that.” 

At the edge of the group 
Chink snickered. “I think Cor- 
alee’d look nice with a crew 
cut! So would Louise and Iliss.” 

“They don’t need to worry 
about that,”” Bob said earnestly. 
“All a bat wants is food anda 
dark place to hang itself up. 
When we chase them we fright- 
en them, and they flutter 
around trying to get away and 
hide. Girls’ hair that is dark 
and soft is easy to cling to. So 
they might try to hide in 
Louise’s or Iliss’s but prob- 
ably not in Coralee’s. Hers is 
so light and bright. Anyway 
whether that’s true or not they 
wouldn’t tangle themselves into 
anyone’s hair if people wouldn't 
run and squeal and beat at 
them 


“Just the same,” Chink broke 
in, “people are afraid of them.” 
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Mrs. Harrison said with a 
light laugh: “Let's get on with 
the party! But we might all re- 
member that people who know 
bats best build shelters for 
them, because they keep down 
the mosquitoes and moths and 
insects that destroy the farmers’ 
crops. And remember too that 
most fear is like our fear of 
bats—when we know the 
things we're afraid of we stop 
being afraid.” 

lliss put a finger through the 
small wire mesh and touched 
a smooth furry body very 
lightly. 

“We're having a very special 
and different Halloween,’ she 
said softly. ‘‘I like it.” 

Bob smiled at Andy over her 
head. It was good to know that 
their surprise had not been tao 
bad! 


Joseph Rules over 


Egypt 


(Continued from page 17) 


Joseph had the brothers’ sacks 
filled with corn, and again each 
man’s money was put inside his 
sack. This time Simeon was al- 
lowed to go home with the 
others. But there was one more 
test that Joseph wanted to 
make. He wanted to be sure 
that his brothers were honest 
and kindhearted. 


Joseph told his steward, “In- 
to the youngest brother's sack 
put also my silver drinking 
cup.” 

When morning came the 
eleven brothers put the corn 
upon their donkeys’ backs and 
started toward Canaan. 


(Next month’s story will tell 
what became of the silver 
drinking cup.) 


Words and music by Wilma Neff 


1. The gay-est lit - tle mel - 0 - dy keeps running thro’ my 
2. It makes me think of ap - ple blossoms swaying in the 
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mind— Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la - - - la! It 
breeze—Tra-la- la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la - - - lal Per- 
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seems to have a message, but the words! can not find— 
haps it’s tell-ingme to come and play beneath the trees— 


Tra - la - la - la- la - la - la- la - la - la 
Tra - la - la - la- la - la - la - la - la - la 
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Or ANOC 


By Laura Arlon 


Jack-O-Lanterns 


M An these cute jack-o’-lanterns from oranges for your 
- Halloween party or to give your family dinner table a 
festive appearance on Halloween. 

Slice off the tops of large oranges. (See 1.) Scoop out the 
orange. (See 2.) (Mother can use this for fruit salad.) Now 
cut out eyes, nose, and mouth from the orange skin just as you 
would from a pumpkin. (See 3.) Stick a birthday-cake candle in 
each tiny jack-o’-lantern. 

To decorate your table, place a large jack-o’-lantern made 
from a pumpkin in the center of the table. Put an orange jack-o’- 
lantern at each place. You will be pleased at how pretty your 
table looks when the mother and baby jack-o’-lanterns are lighted. 


For Pitvy’s Sake. Kitty! forgot Ivy. And all at once, like 
4 once before on this short day, 
pom 9? it seemed to Kathy that Ivy 


tant. But nobody paid much at- 
tention to Ivy because the own- 
er of the parrot came on the 
stage right behind her, and the 
parrot began to shriek: ‘Hello, 
there! My name’s Polly; what's 
yours?” Everybody laughed and 
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looked alone and lonely, and 
as if she weren't happy at all. 
~ And Kathy was sorry for her. 
She began to wish again that 
she could do something for Ivy. 
She began to say inside her 
heart, “God will help Ivy.” She 


pitied Ivy so she thought she 
could almost love her. Kathy's 
eyes filled up so she could hard- 
ly see Ivy. She knew that she 
wanted Poochie to get a prize 
for wagging so that Ivy would 
be glad. She knew Ivy still may- 
be felt mean toward her, but 
she didn’t want to retaliate. 
She wanted to be friends. 

After the birds were all 
shown to the judges, the chil- 
dren brought the mice and the 
white rats and the hamsters !— 
and the squirrels and the rab- 
bits. One rabbit was pink! One 
pet really brought a surprise— 
a black-and-white skunk! Ev- 
erybody laughed again and 
cheered. The man at the micro- 
phone said skunks made fine 
pets if you were good to them. 
Then the children brought their 
cats and other pets, lots of 
them. But Kathy could hardly 
think about them, because she 
was thinking about Ivy. 

But at last they brought the 
dogs. Big police dogs and little 
Pekingeses. Black dogs, white 
dogs, brown dogs, and one 
shivering Mexican hairless. An 
Airedale, and a great Dane as 
tall as the table. Then a great, 
huge shaggy Saint Bernard, 
bigger than the little boy who 
led him, a regular Percheron 
among dogs, as dignified as a 
minister and gentle as a rabbit. 
And then a white English bull- 
dog, with his lower jaw stuck 
out as if he were going to bite, 
but licking his young master’s 
hand every chance he got, as if 
he. wouldn’t bite for anything. 
Kathy watched and watched, 
fascinated, excited, waiting, 
hoping, knowing that every- 
thing would come out all right. 

At last Ivy came again—and 
Poochie! “Oh, Poochie, please 
wag good and funny and win a 
prize,” Kathy breathed. And 
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Poochie did. That is, she stood 
and wagged around and 
around, and everybody laughed, 
including the judges. Kathy 
shut her eyes and silently said, 
“Thank God!” the way Mother 
did sometimes, only Mother 
said it out loud. 
(To be continued) 


“But First Pve Got 
to Do This” 


(Continued from page 11) 


At her words Bobby changed 
his mind about crying. He 
was remembering—remember- 
ing hard—what Sister had said 
about the pilot when the man 
in the airport tower called him 
to bring his plane in on the 
landing strip. 

Very soberly he brought col 
water and poured it carefully 
into his thirsty bunnies’ pan. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Alma Granholm (12), Rte. 1, 
Box 188, Cloquet, Minn.; Dale 
Gedcke (10), 156 Krug St., Kitch- 
ener, Ont., Canada; Judith Pearce 
(11), 50 Orchard Ave., Simcoe, 
Ont., Canada; Wilma Pyle (12), 
Rte. 2, Lowbanks, Ont., Canada; 
Irene Miyashiro (13), P. O. Box 
229, Spreckelsville, Maui, Hawaii; 
Billy Holladay (8), Holladay, 
Tenn.; Betty Lou Schuermann (9), 
Rte. 1, Newfoundland, N. J.; 
Cleopatra Brown (11), 232 W St. 
N. W., No. 21, Washington 1, 
D. C.; Arlene Fisher (11), Big 
Sandy, Mont.; Amanda Jo Stal- 
naker (11), 226 Cottage Ave., 
Weston, W. Va.; Joanne Bentley 
(11), Rte. 1, Box 85, Rainier, 


By Nell Holbert 


2 RY one of these recipes for refreshments after those long 
October hikes or for your Halloween party. Your friends 
won't believe you made them yourself. 


Gingerbread 


1/4 cup sugar 

1/4, cup butter 

1 egg 

2 cups flour 

teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon baking powder 


1 teaspoon cinnamon 
2 teaspoons ginger 
14, teaspoon cloves 
1/4, teaspoon salt 

1/4 cup molasses 

1/ cup sweet milk 


@ Cream butter and sugar well. Add well-beaten egg, then 
milk and other ingredients. Pour into well-greased pan, and 


bake for 30 minutes at 350° F. 


Applesauce Cookies 


214 cups flour 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon nutmeg 
1/4, teaspoon cloves 

1 teaspoon soda 


3/4, cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup warm applesauce 
3/4 cup raisins 

1 cup nuts 


®@ Cream butter and sugar. Dissolve soda in applesauce, and add 
butter-and-sugar mixture to it. Add flour and spices, which have 
been sifted together. Add nuts and raisins. Drop dough by spoon- 
fuls on a well-greased baking sheet. Bake for 20 minutes at 350° F. 


Caramel Pudding 


1 tablespoon butter 
2 cups milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


24, cup sugar 
1 egg 
3 tablespoons cornstarch 


® Brown the sugar by melting in a saucepan, stirring constantly. 
Add the milk and egg and cornstarch. Cook in a double boiler 
until thick. Add vanilla and serve with cream. 


Oreg.; Joan Morris (11), Rte. 1, 
Elmore City, Okla.; Eleanor Swan- 


.son (11), 1120 Rainier Ave., 


Bremerton, Wash.; Ellen Deegan 
(10), 501 W. 122d St., Apt. 1-A, 
New York 27, N. Y.; Hester 
Snyders (12), 87 Donkin St., 


Graaff-Reinet, Cape Province, S. 
Africa; Margaret Gonnella (12), 
100 Harmony Row, Glasgow S W 
1, Scotland; Arnold Thompson 
(12), Rte. 1, Guthrie Center, Iowa; 
Shelba Jean Nofzeger (12), West 
Unity, Ohio. 
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i, ear of us enjoy a picnic 

in the fall more than at 
any other time. We look for- 
ward to a trip into the woods 
where we can build a fire and 
cook our lunch. While we are 
having a good time I am sure 
we will all remember to be 
careful so that we shall not rob 
our woodland friends of their 
homes through our carelessness. 
Remember one little match can 
destroy a whole forest and all 
its creatures and their happy 
homes. Let us be considerate, 
happy, and appreciative visi- 
tors. 

Send your letters about your 
pets to Wee Wispom, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. Be sure to give 
your name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 love to read the 
pet page in WEE WispoM, because 
practically all of my life I've had 
some kind of pet. 

At the present I have a beautiful 
big, black-and-white cat named 
Frisky. His name hardly suits him 
any more though, because now he is 
a very dignified young tom. 

He loves cookies and candy, but 


he doesn't get them very often be- 
cause they're not good for cats; 
but he knows where his regular 
food is and when he gets hungry he 
sits there by his dish with pleading 
eyes. Sometimes if he’s just starved, 
he knocks the can down, takes off 
the cover, sticks his paw in, and 
brings out some food. In the morn- 
ing, if he hasn’t been fed yet, he 
comes upstairs and gets me up, and 
then I have to feed him. 

He is very intelligent, and when- 
ever I talk to him, he understands 
so well that I feel as if I’m talking 
to a person. 

In the winter he discovered that 
the radiators were warm, so when 
he was cold he just jumped up on 
one and lay down. 

I love my Frisky very much, and 
if all you readers knew him, I’m 
sure you would agree with me that 
he is one of the most intelligent cats 
you've ever seen!—Tildalyn Mc- 


Clay. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a cat named 
Bitsy. She had three kittens. One 
was born the Saturday before 
Easter, and the other two were 
born on Easter Day. Their names 
are Tit, Tat, and Toe. I love them 
very much.—Carol Peterson. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


WEE WISDOM, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


my friend. 


Friend's name 


Street 


linclose $2 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to ; 


City 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet ham- 
ster. He is buff colored, and | 
call him Terry. He has a wire cage 
that he climbs all over. He is a 
very clean animal. Terry takes a 
bath after he eats. When he has 
extra food he stores it in the 
pouches of his cheeks. Terry likes 
to eat lettuce, celery, carrots, po- 
tatoes, and oatmeal—Bonnié Mae 
Grove. 
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Dear Editor: 1 have a little hen 
named Fanny; she is the smallest 
of our chickens. I hold her and 
sing “Home on the Range,” and 
she sings too. Sometimes she comes 
in on the right pitch. 

When my mother goes out to 
shut the chicken-house door, Fan- 
ny walks all over the chicken yard 
singing, while the rest of the 
chickens are in bed.—Barbara Jean 


Clark. 


Dear Editor: Out near my grand- 
father’s farm last summer there 
was a den of coons. One evening 
the mother coon was crossing the 
highway and was hit by a car. My 
uncle brought the coons to the 
house. We went over to my uncle’s, 
and he gave us one. The coon 
soon became a member of our fam- 
ily. We let him come and go as 
he wished. 2 

He spent part of his time in 
the house. We would miss him, 
and when we went to look for him 
we often found him in some very 
odd places, sometimes in the desk 
drawer or the drawer of the wash- 
stand, 

We grew very fond of him. 
—Carolyn Wolf. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a wonderful 
dog named Banjo for a pet. She 
does funny things like dancing on 
her two hind feet to music, and 
she can roll a rubber ball to me. 
Sometimes she carries my baby 


‘ brother on her back while my moth- 


er holds him. My dog eats lollipops 
off the sticks. There are so many 
nice things that Banjo does that I 
can’t even name them all.—Amnette 
Anekstein. 
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Halloween Puzzle 


By Violet Thomas Hartmann 


1 S| 7 
8 
12 
3 
DOWN 14. A preposition. 
15. A 
. Houses. 
2. Sixth tone of the musical scale, ACROSS 
3. Past tense of light. 1. The evening of October 31. 
4. Poems of dignity portraying 8. Helped. 
high ideals. 9. Abbreviation for Missouri. 
5. Marry. 11. Boy’s or man’s name. 
6. Boy’s or man’s name. 12. Neuter pronoun. 
7. Musical tones; marks by which 13. To chew and swallow. 
a thing may be known. 15. Before; before long. 
10. A kind of cereal. 16. Not to go on; stand still. 
12. Anger, 17. Honey makers. 


What Would They Eat? 

By Bess Livings Lee 
If the Mother: Goose characters 
were to have a potluck supper, 
what would they bring eat? 

Name the food or drink for which 

each of the following characters is 

famous: 

_ Little Tommy Tucker: 
Peter, Peter P - 
Humpty Dumpty” 
Taffy was a Welshman 
Peter Piper 
Curly locks 
The Queen of Hearts 
Little Jack Horner ' 
Polly put the’ kettle on 


Do You Know Bible 
Kings? 

By Ollie James Robertson’ 
What king 

1. was a wise man? 

2. was the first king of Israel? 

3. chose Esther for his queen? 

4. disobeyed the prophets? 

5. caused Joseph and Mary to 
flee with the baby Jesus? 

6. saw handwriting on the 
wall ? 

7. had Daniel 
dreams? 

8. was once a harp player? 


@ 
What Tree Am I? 

By Dorothea Cox Morrison 
Some of our family, White, 

Have five needles in a bunch. 
-If. you are really thinking, 

Surely now you have a hunch. 
Some of our family, Jack, 

Have two needles every time. 
Now: surely you have guessed it— 

Our ‘last name rhymes with dine. 


What Am I? 
By Helen Lucas 


SY 


interpret his 


I cannot speak a single word 
Yet words are found in me. 

And though I’m also filled with 

leaves 

I still am not a tree. 

But if you open wide my door 
You'll find the tales [ tell. 

So can’t you guess now who I am, 
I’m sure you know me well! 
(Answers inside back cover) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Bright October is here, and there’s smoke haze in the valley, there’s 


gold in every tree, 


umpkins in the cornfield—and happiness in me! 


There is happiness in you too, because your letters tell me you are 
proving that members of The Good Words Booster Club are happy boys 


and girls, 


We invite all WeE Wispom readers to join our club. Address your 
request for an application blank to Barbara Benson, Wer WiIsDoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. I shall be glad to mail one to you along with the 


~ rules of the club. 


The candlelight inside a jolly jack-o’-lantern reminds us that the lov- 
ing Spirit of the Father shines brightly in us. God’s love, like the light 
from a candle, shines through our eyes and in our smile and lights up 


the darkness all around us. 


To have a happy, helpful Halloween let’s remember: 


Oh, we are merry Boosters! 
We work and smile and pray 

And remember on this Halloween 
To be kind in all we do and say. 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 enjoy 
the Booster Club very much. I 
went to the last meeting of our 
local club, which meets the first 
Monday in each month. I like the 
club colors; they are my favorite 
colors. I can play our club song 
on my tonette. I play it often, be- 
cause it has lots of rhythm to it. 
—Ronald. 

‘We appreciate Ronald’s let- 
ter sharing his joyous enthusi- 
asm with us. 

Our club colors are yellow, 
red, and blue. Yellow repre- 
sents life, red represents love, 
and blue represents Truth or 
wisdom. Our club song is The 
Prayer of Faith, which we sing 
to the tune of the hymn ‘Sun 
of My Soul.” You will find this 
hymn in most church hymnals. 


30 October 


Dear Miss Benson: I am sending 
back the application blank. Today 
I was cleaning my desk when I 
thought of cutting out prayers from 
Wee Wispom. So I started doing 
that, stopping my cleaning when it 
was only half done. Before I fin- 
ished cutting out the prayers I 
thought of writing to you. But 
while I was doing that I decided 
that instead of doing three things 
at a time it would be better to do 
just one at a time and to finish it 
before going to another.—Jane. 


"Welcome, Jane, to our hap- 
py club. Your helpful letter re- 
minds me of a little verse that 
makes a good work song: 


“One thing at a time 
And that done well 
Is a very good rule, 
As many can tell.” 


Dear Barbara Benson: We re. 


ceived our pins and membership 
cards a week ago. Since that time 
we have tried to keep the pledge, 
although sometimes it is hard. We 
are now learning The Prayer of 
Faith. We have been wearing our 
pins and they have helped us to 
keep our pledge—Anna and 
Martha (Syria). 

Welcome, Anna and Mar- 
tha, to our merry band of 
Boosters. We are glad the club 
pin is helping you to remember 
to be kind in all that you think 
and say and do. 

Our club pin, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the 
three wise monkeys, may be 
purchased by sending twenty- 
five cents to the secretary. The 
monkeys stand fer “I see no 
evil,” “I hear no evil,” “I speak 
no evil.” In other words, “I 
see only good,” “I hear only 
good,” “I speak only good.” 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 received 
your kind letter and the copies of 
The Prayer of Faith. I'll have to ad- 
mit that when I first read in WEE 
Wispom about The Prayer of Faith 
helping people I did not believe it. 
But now I know it does. I can't 
count the times I have been worried, 
in pain, or frightened, and The 
Prayer of Faith has helped me. 
—Bar bara. 

Thank you, Barbara, for tell- 
ing us that you have proved The 
Prayer of Faith to be a mighty 
help in all things. Everyone who 
uses it sincerely has found this 


OQ of ofr 


to be true. We do not repeat 
The Prayer of Faith with the 
idea of changing God, for He 
is always our loving Father. We 
use this prayer so that we may 
know God better, so we may 
understand His great plan for 
filling our life with good, and 
do our part in working out His 


plan. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have not 
been able to write to you lately 
because our family moved. When 
we moved I prayed we would find 
the right house, and we did, I find 
that when I pray everything goes 
easier.—]ohn. 

It is much more pleasant to 
pray and have things go 
smoothly than to have them go 
bumping along and have to 
pray to get them straightened 
out, isn’t it? We remember 
with you, John, that prayer is 
the golden key that opens the 
way to God’s many, many bless- 


ings. 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 would ap- 
preciate your help in forming a lo- 
cal Good Words Booster Club. As 
a child, I belonged to the club, 
and now as a mother of six chil- 
dren, I would like them to join. 
I also have charge of the primary 
department for Junior Church, I 
shall welcome any suggestions you 
care to make.—Mrs. L. M. 


I am delighted with your 
plans for a family club and for 
a club in your church. I have 
mailed twenty-four application 


kkk*k* THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 


night and day. 


blanks to you along with a 
folder of suggestions and direc- 
tions. If there are other readers 
who would like to form a club 
in your family or in your class 
at school or at Sunday school, I 
shall be happy to help you. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been busy 
with schoolwork. I love my teacher 
very much, and I enjoy going to 
school. I find being a Booster very 
quiet, so to enliven it for myself 
I have made up a Booster cheer. 
I want to share it with other mem- 
bers. 

Good Words Boosters! 
Hip-hurray ! 
Do we love it? 
I'll say! 
We don’t like sadness; 
We like gladness! 
Be a Booster 
And lose all your badness! 
Do we love it? 
I'll say! 
Hip-hurray! 
—Norma. 


Thank you, Norma. All to- 
gether now, let’s repeat 
Norma’s lively cheer! 


Dear Barbara: I write to several 
pen pals whose names I got out of 
WEE WiIspoo. In one case, I wrote 
to an English girl who received so 
many letters she could not answer 


them all. So she gave the let- . 


ters she could not answer to her 
friends. One of her friends wrote 
to me. We carry on a regular 
correspondence, and our mothers 
even write to each other. I thought 
this was such a happy plan that I 
mention it as an idea for other 


Boosters who have their names 
listed in WEE WisDoM.—Patsy. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Some 
Boosters do not always have money 
to buy stamps for the letters they 
wish to send to pen pals. I suggest 
that they get a box or perhaps they 
already have a bank into which 
they can drop any penny, nickel, or 
dime that they do not need. Then 
they will always have a savings 
fund with which to buy stamps for 
letters to their pen friends.—Karen. 

We thank both Karen and 
Patsy for their helpful ideas. 
It is important that each letter 
that is received by a reader 
whose name is listed be given 
loving treatment. Either answer 
the letter yourself (a postcard 
will do if you receive too many 
letters) or give it to a friend 
who would like to answer it. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been a 
Booster for one month, and it has 
really helped me. I read the letters 
on the Booster Club page in WEE 
Wispom. I am using the plan of 
asking, “Is it the truth?” “Is it 
necessary?” and “Is it kind?” be- 
fore I speak. It is helping me 
control my temper.—Earlene. 

We are glad, Earlene, that 
you are a member of our hap- 
py club. We think of these 
three questions as three gates. 
When our thoughts pass hap- 
pily through all three gates, we 
know that these thoughts, if 
spoken, will become right 
words that will make us and 
others joyous and glad. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Gypsies 
By Paula Lou Engen (6 years) 
Beaverton, Oreg. 


Why do you stop in our cornfield, 
gypsies ? 
Gypsies, where do you go? 
We only stop for a bit of rest; 
Then we'll head on into the 
West, 
Because where we are going. and 
where we are from 


Only the gypsies know! 


Our Science Table | 


By John Russell (9 years) 
Oxford, N. C. 


We have made a science table; 

The plants and animals have labels. 

For our mammals Dale brought a 
mouse; 

For birds we've chickens in a bird- 
house. 


For amphibians Annette brought 
frog eggs; 

They hatched into tadpoles and 
soon grew: legs. 

When they're frogs they'll hop un- 
der the edge 

Of the toadstools on the grassy 
ledge. 


The reptiles you can tell 

All have scales or scaly shells. 
We have goldfish in a pan; 

We also have minnows in a can. 


Some insects fly up real high, 
Way up in the light-blue sky. 
Some insects aren't very big, 
Each has feelers and six little legs. 


Some plants have no flowers or 
seeds, 

But the fern and moss are pretty in- 
deed. 

We see plants with seeds each day; 

The wind blows the seeds far away. 


32 October 


Halloween 
By Nancy Laura Newcomer 
(11 years) 
Augusta, Ga, 


Halloween comes but once a year, 

And through the night I shake with 
fear. 

“The witches are coming,” they 
have said; 

And I do not close my eyes in bed, 

But lie and listen for the dogs to 
howl 

And peep from the window to see 
the cats prowl. 

And over the hill the witches ride, 

While pumpkins smile with great 
big eyes. 

Then I drift away on a hoot owl’s 
back, 

Fly through the valley to a tumble- 
down shack. 

I am met at the door by the man in 
the moon. 

He says: “The goblins are coming. 
They will be here soon.” 

But alas! I awake to a brand-new 
day. 

Halloween is gone—but not to 


stay! 
@ 


Moonlight 
By — Zwick (11 years) 
an Diego, Calif. 


‘Moonlight 
Shining down 
Upon the willow. 


Stars 
Above are shining 
On it too. 


Dark 
Against the sky 
It stands so graceful. 


Weeping 


Are its branches, 
And so blue. 


October 
By Nell Wilmoth (12 years) 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


October brings us beautiful leaves, 

Painted skies, and a chilly breeze; 

Apples, pears, and nuts galore, 

Pumpkins, pumpkins, more and 
more. 


It’s just the season for children to 
play, 

And it gives energy plus every day. 

Skating, riding, and football to be 
seen, 

And we end up the month with a 
big Halloween! 


Halloween Ghost 
By Susan Marie Alton (7 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A ghost was in a haunted house, 
Trying to scare everyone out; 
But all he scared was a little 
mouse, 
And he frightened him without 
a doubt! 


Help Comes through 


Prayer 
By Ramona Jean Sivertsen 
(12 years) 
Miller, S. Dak. 

Polly Ann trudged down the 
dirt road slowly, shuffling her feet 
as she walked. Little clouds of 
dust rose and floated upward with 
every step she took. “Oh, why— 
oh, why, didn’t it rain?” It was not 
fun any more to stand on this road 
on the hill and look down into the 
valley, their valley, which had once 
been so beautiful and green. 

And the stream, the once swiftly 
running stream, which had made 
the valley seem like fairyland to 
her as long as she could remember, 
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was now only a dried-up bed with 
a few dry mosses near it. To think 
of the good times she’d had there 
—picnicking and swimming! It had 
been such a nice feeling to have 
the whole family together. Now 
it was different since big brother 
had gone elsewhere seeking a job. 

Suddenly a voice deep within 
her seemed to say, “Polly Ann, 
where is your faith?” 

Polly Ann suddenly felt very 
ashamed. “Of course there—there 
must be some reason for this 
drought. “Perhaps God is testing 
our faith, as in the story of Abra- 
ham and Isaac, which Mother read 
last Sunday,” she thought. 

Well, she was just going to try 
to be better in every way from now 
on. She was not going to lose her 
faith, for she felt that if only she 
would place her trust in God, ev- 
erything would come out all right. 
That night for the first time in 
weeks she fell asleep feeling light 
at heart and happy. 

The next morning she awoke to 
the joyful pitter-patter of raindrops 
on her window. The very house 
seemed to sing with joy. 

Soon the family gathered to- 
gether to thank God for His won- 
derful gift of rain. Then everyone's 
heart lifted with joy as he sang 
and praised the One who had an- 
swered their prayers. 


Autumn 
By Peggy Illingworth (11 years) 
Cupar, Sask., Canada 
There’s a clean, sweet smell in the 
chilly air; 
The leaves are turning brown; 
The birds are discussing their long 
flight south, 
And the last of the grain is 
down. 


Summer has stepped from the sea- 
sons’ throne, 
And autumn has taken her place; 
She rules all nature sweet and 
serene, 
Changing her colors and grace. 


She hums lullabys to the sleepy 
flowers, 
Kissing the grasses good-by; 
As bunnies are getting their new 
white coats, 
The chill autumn breezes sigh. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for March, it would 
be better to send it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


My Big Doll 
By Kay Diebold (11 years) 
Belding, Mich. 


I love my nice big dolly, 
I think she is so sweet. 

She has the prettiest little hands 
And the cutest little feet. 


She’s just like a real baby. 
When I squeeze her she cries, 
And when I lay her down 
She shuts her big blue eyes. 


A Pumpkin 
By Suzanne Bowyer (8 years) 
Oak Park, 


I saw a funny pumpkin; 

He looked me in the eye. 
He looked so fat and juicy, 

I thought of pumpkin pie. 


But just as I got near him 
And was going to say “Hi,” 


_He rolled down a little hill, 


And I heard him shout, ““Good- 
by 


My, my! No pie! 


Hatty the Witch 


By Martha Peters (11 years) 
Evanston, Ill. 


Halloween was a scary night for 
Hatty. Hatty was a very shy witch. 
She did not want to go out that 
night, but her mother made her. 
As she started out she was sur- 
prised to find that Blacky the cat 
was with her on the broomstick. 
Blacky had never been with her 
before. 

Hatty flew out of Witchtown and 
soon came to the town of Randy. 
All at once she felt a pain in her 
back; then she remembered, It was 
Blacky’s claws. But it was too late. 
She gave a jump of surprise and 
felt herself falling down, down, 
down. She landed on the window 
sill of a one-story house full of 
laughing, merry children dressed 
up like ghosts, pirates, and every 
sort of creature you could think 
of, even a large black cat standing 
on his hind paws. Hatty had never 
been so scared in all her life. As 
she was sitting there on the window 
sill, the children saw her. They 
opened the window and pulled her 
inside. She sat on the table while 
the children had refreshments, and 
the big cat named Bobby brought 
her some cake and ice cream. 
“What a name for a cat!’ she 
thought. 

After the party was over she 
saw something on the window sill 
right where she had been sitting. 
It was Blacky the cat, who had 
come to take her home. He had 
brought the broomstick with him. 
She hopped on the broomstick, 
waved good-by to Bobby, and rode 
home with Blacky. Hatty didn’t re- 
alize until she was in bed that she 
was over her shyness. She had been 
with the children so much that she 
had forgotten how to be shy. After 
this experience, Hatty was never 
scared or shy again. 


Autumn 


By Martha Ann Steele (11 years) 
_ Mishawaka, Ind. 


Now autumn is here 

And winter is near. 

Leaves are dancing in the sky; 
Snowflakes soon will hurry by. 
Birds are leaving every day, 

In the sunny South they'll stay. 
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THIS IS 


PAT 
Designed by Ruth Esther Jeffred 
(12 years) 


Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. 
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Forbidden Words 
By James W. Nichols 


QUICKLY moving, amus- 

ing game is played by chil- 
dren in Jamaica, a British island 
in the Caribbean Sea. Any num- 
ber can play, and two are chos- 
en to act as “master” and 
“boy.” The players are forbid- 
den to use the words “yes,” 
“no,” and “because.” 

The “master” stands in the 
middle of the group and asks 
questions quickly. “Do you go 
to school?” he may ask. The 
player he points to must answer 
at once, but he cannot say 
“yes,” or “no,” or “because.” 
Every player who is tripped up 
and uses one of the forbidden 
words must pay a forfeit, which 
the “boy” collects. 


Answers to Puzzles 
Halloween Crossword Puzzle 


Across 


1. Halloween. 8. Aided. 9. Mo. 
11. Ted. 12. It. 13. Eat. 15. Ere. 
16. Stop 17. Bees. 


Down 


1. Homes. 2. La. 3. Lit, 4. Odes. 
5. Wed. 6. Ed. 7. Notes. 10. Oat. 
12. Ire. 14. To. 15. Ee. 


What Would They Eat? 

1. White bread and butter. 2. 
Pumpkin. 3. Egg. 4. A piece of 
beef. 5. Pickled peppers. 6. Straw- 
berries, sugar, and cream. 7. Tarts. 
8. Christmas pie. 9. Tea. 


Do You Know Bible Kings? 
1. Solomon. 2. Saul. 3. Ahas- 
uerus. 4, Ahab. 5. Herod. 6. Bel- 


shazzar. 7. Nebuchadnezzar. 8. 
David. 


What Tree Am I? - 


Pine. 


What Am I? 
A book. 


Announcing 
_A View Magazine for Treen-Agers 


Are you a teen-ager or soon to be one? If 
you are, we feel sure you will be interested 
in a new magazine for boys and girls 13 to 
18 years of age. 

The new magazine is called You and is 
written especially for teen-agers by the pub- 
lishers of WEE Wispom. It is a magazine 
that will interest and entertain you while 


- satisfying your thirst for instruction in self- 


improvement. It is a magazine that “speaks 
the language” of today’s young people. It’s 
fun to read, yet it inspires you in your search 
for a happier, more useful life. You is 
crammed with interesting articles and sto- 
ries. Among the special departments are: 


* Teen Topics—true-life stories, topics 
of current interest, and pictures 

* Photo Feature—inspirational ideas 
presented through descriptive pho- 
tograph 

* Let’s Talk It Over—a column of 
helpful advice on your own teen-age 
problems 

* Do It Yourself—a page devoted to 
interesting and useful hobbies and 
handicrafts 

* Conquerors—true-life stories of teen- 
agers who have conquered personal 
problems 

* Tri-Crostics—a stimulating page for 
puzzle fans 


And this is only a partial list of the many 
bright features to be found in You! If you 
are a teen-ager you will want to be among 
the first to have a subscription for You. One 
year—12 truly absorbing issues—is yours 
for just $1. 
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What is more fun than Halloween, 
With imaginary things to be seen: 
Mysterious spooks awaiting you; 
Black cats crossing your pathway too; 
Witches mounting their brooms to fly 
Across the shadowy evening sky; 
Jack-o’-lantern, with a dazzling grin, 
Calling from a doorway, “Please come in!” 
You knock and hear approaching feet, 
And then you holler: “Trick or treat.” 
Then there'll be parties, one or more, 
With jolly games and stunts in store; 

Oh! Halloween is a world of fun 


When happy, harmless things are done. 


WEE WISDOM greets you and wishes you the happiest Halloween you have ever had. 
And here is a suggestion: Get your friends to join you in doing only the jolly, harmless 
stunts that will not bring discomfort or inconvenience to any person. WEE WISDOM is 
counting on you. And now may every girl and every boy find Halloween a time of joy! 
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